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NATO: Strengths and Weaknesses 


The detense budgets of the NATO countries, 
together with other expenditures directly or 
indirectly incurred for the purpose of dis- 
couraging aggression, total nearly $200 billion 
in less than five years, spent by nations whose 
gross national income is less than $500 billion 
a year. 

For Europeans, of course, the burden has 
been heavier than for Americans, partly be- 
cause their economies are weaker and partly 
because of the enormous losses they incurred 
during World War II. Taxation is high (the 
commonplace saying that the French do not 
pay their taxes is nonsense; France may have 
some tax evasion, but it is, after Britain, the 
most heavily taxed nation in the world); con- 
sumer goods are less abundant than they 
would have been without rearmament; hous- 
ing has lagged; long-term military service has 
had an adverse effect on families and careers. 

Are these sacrifices justified in terms of 
NATO achievements? Anyone who remem 
bers the situation in 1948-49 realizes, in the 
first place, that among Europeans living on 
this side of the Iron Curtain (whether in 
NATO or non-NATO countries) there is to 


day a feeling of security in contrast to the fear 


by Massimo Salvadori 


and panic of five years ago. A major armed 
conflict seems a relatively remote possibility; 
invasions and subsequent “liberations” weigh 
less heavily on the minds of Europeans. This 
sense of security produces its own set of prob- 
lems, such as greater stress on Europe’s au- 
tonomy, some anti-Americanism (not danger- 
ous, but distasteful), and neutralism; however, 
life improves as fear decreases. 

Second, the new sense of security has been 
accompanied by a spurt of energy which, to- 
gether with American contributions involving 
a good deal more than gifts and loans of 
billions of dollars, has aided in promoting a 
greater economic recovery than anyone could 
have predicted a few years ago. There is still 
a great deal of poverty and suffering, espe- 
cially in the four southern NATO countries 
(Portugal, Italy, Greece and Turkey), and tens 
of millions of people are more aware of their 
misery than of the progress achieved. Never- 
theless, progress has taken place. Western 
Europe has made good the staggering losses 
caused by World War II, and in every country 
the level of both industrial and agricultural 
production is higher than it had been in 1939. 


Third, Western Europe has achieved a re- 
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markable degree of political stability. 
This statement may seem strange to 
those in the United States who are 
bewildered by a multiplicity of elec- 
tions and government crises and a 
variety of political parties alternating 
in apparently strange fashion be- 
tween power and opposition. How- 
ever, looking beyond the seeming 
confusion, we see the following: 
Communism has been checked; in 
some countries it has definitely lost 
ground; and even in France the pow- 
erful, well-organized and intelligent- 
ly led Communist party seems to 
have lost much of its dynamism. The 
totalitarian Right has not made its 
expected comeback. In France Gaull- 
ism has been brought back into the 
parliamentary and constitutional fold. 
One may or may not like the con- 
servatism, strongly tinged with cleri- 
the Catholic 
which today is the main political 


calism in countries, 
force in most of free Europe, but it 
does guarantee the stability and con- 
tinuity of European policies. 


Forse Against Force 


And, finally, there are indications 
that the series of monologues which 
for a good many years characterized 
East-West relations may be on the 
point of being replaced to some ex- 
tent by two-sided discussion. 


These are solid achievements, all 
obtained through the application of 
the simple principle that the best 
way to defeat an enemy is to face 
him on his own ground. If the Com- 
munists had been satisfied with en- 
gaging in nonviolent struggle, the 
NATO countries would not have 
needed to rearm. As Soviet commu- 


nism was clearly preparing to use 
force, it had to be met with a corre- 
sponding show of force. So far there 
are about 50 NATO divisions on this 
side of the 4,000-mile border stretch- 
ing from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Caucasus. Their million or so men 
are considerably fewer than those in 
the U.S.S.R. and satellite divisions on 
the other side, but they are already 
enough to cause a potential aggressor 
to think twice before starting a con- 
flict. By the time the rearmament 
program has been completed, the 
NATO European and Mediterra- 


nean areas will be relatively secure. 


No Community Yet 


NATO success has been greater in 
terms of military preparedness than 
in terms of the political and psycho- 
logical gains on which, in the long 
run, even military success must rest. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation postulated the existence or the 
coming into existence of a North At- 
lantic community composed of like- 
minded nations cooperating without 
need of formal political institutions. 
Today it looks as if there is less of a 
community than there was in 1949. 
To Europeans it seems as if a strong 
pull is drawing Americans westward 
to Asia; at the same time free conti- 
nental Europe is being pushed into 
neutralism by a multiplicity of fac- 
tors, while the two Commonwealth 
countries, Britain and Canada, try 
hard to hold the whole fabric to- 
gether. 

The failure to create a community 
is made evident by the fact that to 
all intents and purposes Article 2 of 
the North Atlantic treaty, which was 


inserted in erder to provide the or- 
ganization with its ideological basis, 
has become a dead letter. One of the 
chief reasons for this is the tact that 
the political picture has changed con- 
siderably in most NATO countries 
during the last five years. Many of 
the conservatives now in the saddle 
are not interested in a fight for free 
dom and democracy, as envisaged in 
Article 2, and none of the present top 
leaders, military as well as civilian, 
of the Organization, with the single, 
albeit important, exception of Gen 
eral Alfred Gruenther, appear to the 
public to be imbued with the pas 
sionate belief in freedom which could 
transform anticommunism into a 
positive democratic attitude. More 
over, the preoccupation ol attracting 
Spain, Yugoslavia and West Ger 
into NATO has, directly or 


indirectly, contributed toward neu 


many 


tralizing such enthusiasm for Article 
2 as was left after conservatism be 
came prevalent. All this creates a 
psychological vacuum, which in the 
long run can give rise to new and 
dificult problems within the North 
Atlanuc Treaty Organization and 
which at present provides the Soviet 
leaders with an opportunity to pur 
sue their divisive policies. 


Dr. Salvadori, professor of history at Smith 


College, served on the staff of the Informa 


tion Service of the NATO Secretariat from 


May 1952 to September 1953. Among his 
recent books 1S The Rise of M lern Com 
munism (London, Hutchinson, 1953). 
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U.S., Europe and U.S.S.R. 





3,000 miles, 


the psychological attitudes of Ameri- 


Paris—Observed from 
cans toward the problem of negoti- 
ating a peaceful understanding with 
the U.S.S.R. appear wiser and more 
in harmony with views prevalent in 


Europe than they appear at home. 


In essence, this dominant psycho- 
logical attitude, reflected most vividly 
in the opinions of leading United 
States Senators, has been that nego- 
tiation, unless conducted according 
to American rules, would contribute 
nothing to peace and might only 
strengthen the position of the Krem 
lin. At present the same attitude pre 
vails among professional foreign af- 
fairs officials in France and Britain. 
In the main, the European spokes 
men who favor negotiation are men 
in political office, like Paul Reynaud, 
French deputy prime minister, and 
Sir Winston Churchill, British prime 
minister. Among the motives which 
affect their views is a desire to give 
Frenchmen and Englishmen hope 
that the tax burden they must carry 
in order to maintain armaments will 


be reduc ed. 


Are Negotiations Worthwhile? 
The 


which these elected officials advance 


intensity of the manner in 
their views gives the impression in 


the United States that all Europe 
is demanding conferences with the 
Russians. This impression is incor 
rect. In French and British cabinet 
meetings, at the British Labor party 
conference at Margate the end of 
September. and in the Council of Eu 
rope, the dominant theme has been 
that while negotiation with the Sovi- 
ets would be desirable, it is more im- 
portant for Western countries to re 


main strong and to maintain their 
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alliance with the United States. In 
France, at least, indifference toward 
negotiations is due primarily to the 
belief that the Soviet Union itself is 
not interested in negotiation. There- 
fore, it is reasoned, to press seriously 
for conferences now would either be 
a waste of time or call for danger- 
ously excessive concessions on the 
part of the West. 


During September and October the 
United States, by a series of official 
statements, gave the impression that 
it was becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in negotiations. Despite rebuffs 
from Moscow, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, in unison with Britain 
and France, has continued to propose 
conferences with the Kremlin on 
Germany and Austria. It has gone 
further by hinting that the major 
Western powers should work out a 
mutual security pact with the U.S.- 
S.R., on the assumption that Soviet 
hostility toward the West may be 
based on fear—a thesis advanced re- 


British 


and German 


cently by Prime Minister 


Churchill 


Konrad Adenauer. The ironic result 


Chancellor 


of this new American interest in get- 
ting along with the Russians is that 
European support has been strength- 
ened for policies originally based on 
the belief that there was no way to 
get along with the Russians—notably 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion and the creation of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, with the 
European army symbolizing, among 
other things, German rearmament. 
Kind words for the United States 
are not rare nowadays. One meets 
few Europeans who agree with the 
American appreach to Asia; but the 
American attitude toward Europe 


does not at the moment arouse much 


1953 


European criticism. The common 
attitude is that if the United States 
is willing to sound out Russia, the 
United States is the generous-minded 
type of nation with which it is fruit- 
ful and safe to be allied. 


Despite this new trans-Atlantic 
understanding, it remains doubtful 
whether the government of any 
nation within the Western alliance 
could base a policy on either all-out 
strengthening of defenses against the 
Soviets or on agreement with the 
Kremlin. 


Economics and Defense 


In the United States, for example, 
the economy-minded Congress has 
insisted on reducing military ex- 
penditures and foreign aid, yet, guid- 
ed by nationalistic sentiments, is op- 
posed to any moves for conciliation 
of the Russians. After Under Secre- 
tary of State Walter Bedell Smith, 
for example, hinted that the United 
States might be interested in a treaty 
guaranteeing Russia from invasion, 
Knowland of 
California, Republican leader in the 


Senator William F. 


Senate, announced that he objected 
to such a treaty. His statement left 
the impression that whatever reassur- 
ing suggestions Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles makes for Euro- 
peans, these suggestions will not be 
transformed into real policy. 


This attitude in the United States 
has been noticeable during the past 
six years. On October 5, 1945, when 
James F. Byrnes was Secretary of 
State, he said: “I confess that I do 
believe that peace and political prog- 
ress in international affairs as in do- 
mestic affairs depend upon intelli- 
gent compromise.” His faith in com- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Should U.S. 


Continue 








HE “bold new program” pro- 
claimed by President Truman to 
aid underdeveloped areas has been 
generally acclaimed as the most suc- 
in the 
struggle to win the minds of men 


cessful American program 


and enlist their goodwill and aid 
against Communist tyranny. Operat- 
ing in 35 countries, American know- 
how has been translated into deeds 
to relieve human misery and to 
raise the standard of living of the 
people of these underdeveloped areas. 
As Paul Kennedy of The New York 
Times put it, “Travelers from Asia 
and the Near East have said that 
Point Four has done more to change 
the attitude toward the United States 
there than the entire expenditure of 
life and treasure on the Korean 
peninsula. Dramatic as were the re- 
sults of the food packages distributed 
to East Berlin, they were miniscular 
compared to the steady but unpub- 
licized achievements in Asia by Point 
Four.” 


Point Four and the Cold War 


The economy- and political-mind- 
ed Eisenhower Administration, real- 
izing that Point Four will always be 
known as a Truman program, has 
recently made fundamental changes 
in this program—both from the ad- 
ministrative point of view as well as 
from the point of view of basic phi- 
losophy. It has removed Point Four 
the State 
placed it in a new Foreign Opera- 


from Department and 
tions Administration under Harold 
E. Stassen. This new office will now 
embrace the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (Marshall plan) and 
the Mutual Security Administration, 


which is predominantly concerned 
with the military and economic strat- 
egy of the cold war. 


Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and Mr. Stassen have an- 
nounced their intention of liquidat- 
ing direct government participation 
in the technical assistance program 
and have suggested that this phase 
of the program be turned over to 
private educational, religious and 
service organizations. Government 
technical assistance will henceforth 
be given in return for mutual securi- 
ty assistance. In other words, Point 
Four has been subverted to an instru- 
ment in the military and economic 
strategy of the cold war. One-fourth 
of the Point Four administrators have 
been dismissed, and morale among 
the staff has been destroyed. 


These actions, recently publicized, 
threaten to undo the goodwill and 
friendship already achieved under 
the program. Private agencies have 
announced that they do not have the 
funds, nor personnel, to carry on 
such an extensive program. More- 
over, they doubt the wisdom of these 
actions and say that the basic philoso- 
phy and the cooperative performance 
of the Point Four program may be 
destroyed by these changes. In June 
1952 the Advisory Board to the Point 
Four administration specifically rec- 
ommended that it contain “no indica- 
tion that it should be related directly 
or indirectly to military activities 
abroad.” The board believes there is 
a fundamental distinction between 


the philosophy underlving Point 
Four and the philos ig 
programs of military t Like- 
wise, Dr. Walter W <- 
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by Phelps Pheips 
Mr. Phelps has served as United States Ambassador to the 
Dominican Republic, as first civilian governor of Samoa, 
member of the New York State Legislature, radio and 
television commentator and executive editor, Chelsea- 


Clinton News. 


ecutive director of the Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill 
of the National Council of Churches, 
“There 
among many people of our churches 
that United States technical assist- 
ance programs, for maximum ac- 


said, is genuine concern 


ceptability and effectiveness abroad 
and for continuing support at home, 
should be kept as clear as possible 
from political and military involve- 
ments.” 


‘Two and a Half’ Program 


Despite these protests, the Eisen- 
hower Administration has proceeded 
with its watered-down Point “Two 
and a Half” program, ignoring the 
disapproval of the private agencies, 
its Advisory Board and even of ex- 
perts in the field of foreign technical 
Jonathan B. 
deputy-administrator of the Point 


assistance. Bingham, 
Four program, 1951-53, has declared: 
“When Mr. Dulles suggested to the 
House Committee 


| Point 


Appropriations 
that perhaps eventually it 
Four] could be done by private agen 
cies, he was either telling the com- 
mittee what he thought it wanted to 
hear or else he was revealing a total 
misconception of the magnitude of 
the job.” 


Other considerations also lead to 
doubts about the recent changes. 
Point Four was successful because 
there were no strings attached to it. 
Tying it up with military strategy 
will result inevitably in the subordi- 
nation of the technical assistance pro- 
gram. Even if there is a conscious 
effort to maintain technical assistance 
at a high level, the fact that recipient 

(Continued on page 6) 
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by Elgin Groseclose 


Dr. Groseclose served as an economist in the Treasury 
Department, 1938-43, and has held many other govern- 
ment positions. A former associate editor of Fortune, he 
has also taught economics at New York City College and 
the University of Oklahoma. He contributes articles to 
financial journals and has written extensively on the 
economies of countries in the Middle and Far East. 


HE fact is slowly emerging that 

no policy of the United States in 
living memory—not even the Asiatic 
Exclusion Act—has aroused so much 
suspicion and resentment among the 
politically conscious elements of Asia, 
the Middle East and Latin America 
as has the Point Four technical assist- 
ance program in these lands. For 
documentation one need only read 
carefully the analytical dispatches of 
the foreign correspondents of The 
New York Times and other leading 
journals. 


Altruism or Self-Interest? 

This may be surprising, but it is 
completely understandable. Confus- 
ing and contradictory official state- 
ments and absence of candor on the 
part of official sponsors of the pro- 
gram have not made for understand- 
ing of the purposes and objectives of 
the program and have led to suspi- 
cion that it is a newfangled Yankee 
device of economic imperialism— 
possibly a modern version of the 
“white man’s burden” theme. Thus, 
official propaganda directed toward 
the altruists describes Point Four in 
terms of a national benevolence for 
the underprivileged of the earth—a 
“down to earth” program for “com- 
bating man’s ancient enemies of hun- 
ger, disease and poverty,” requiring 
personnel who are “almost mission- 
aries.” But for the hardheaded there 
are attractive brochures explaining 
how the program will produce vast 
markets for American manufactures 
at the same time that it serves as a 
means of winning friends for Ameri- 
ca and influencing peoples away from 


communism. 
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Now, it should be plain that what- 
ever its effects, a program cannot at 
the same time be both disinterested 
and self-interested, both altruistic and 
shrewdly political. Moreover, despite 
pious protestations to the contrary, it 
is difficult to explain how one sov- 
ereign government can conduct a 
philanthropy on the territory of an- 
other. Governments—at least among 
the older societies—are created and 
exist to serve the national interest. 
It is not easy to persuade the peoples 
of the East to believe in a contrary 
view. In any case, no one in India, 
for instance, has suggested that the 
Indian government engage in a pro- 
gram of disseminating in this coun- 
try the technics and arts of that an- 
cient civilization for the benefit of 
the American people and at the ex- 
pense of the Indian taxpayer. Nor 
has anyone suggested that the French 
undertake to diffuse 
French culture and technics among 


government 


the Appalachian highlanders or the 
inhabitants of Tenth Avenue, splen- 
did as French culture may be. 


The main objection to Point Four, 
both at home and abroad, and a 
latent cause of suspicion, is the false 
notion it spreads as to the actual 
sources of American political and 
economic vitality. Point Four is dedi- 
cated to a rising standard of living 
as the chief hope of a suffering hu- 
manity. Overlooking the phenome- 
non that the hotbeds of communism 
in the East are the universities, 
among the relatively well-fed and 
-clothed students, it proceeds on the 
hypothesis that «mmunism breeds 
on hunger and poverty and that the 
antidotes are such things as DDT, 
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artificial insemination of cattle, steel 
plow-points, and bigger jackasses. 


Point Four Heresy 


Here, of course, is the heresy of 
Point Four—the notion that all hu- 
man ills are traceable to economic 
conditions and that human well- 
being depends upon the standard of 
living. “Greater production is the key 
to peace and prosperity,” declared 
Mr. Truman in proposing his Point 
Four. “For the first time in history 
humanity possesses the knowledge 
and skills to relieve the suffering of 
these peoples.” Thus at a stroke he 
discarded the totality of Christian 
teaching as to the cause and cure of 
human suffering in favor of the 
Marxist dogma. Marx had long be- 
fore declared in Das Kapital, “We 
can then foresee the advent of social 
conditions under which everyone 
will be relieved of the burden of 
material difficulty and distress.” 


The Marxian dogma is that “the 
ideal is nothing less than the ma- 
terial world reflected in the human 
mind.” In the Marxian tradition runs 
this declaration of a United States 
representative in the UN, “The 
American people are convinced that 
the only solid foundation upon which 
we can build security is world-wide 
economic advancement.” (Mike J. 
Mansfield, November 20, 1950. Italics 
supplied.) “Dignity and independ- 
ence are fine words, but they are just 
words where people are hungry,” de- 
clares a former Point Four adminis- 
trator, expressing a sentiment that 
would hardly have carried the winter 
at Valley Forge. (Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham, March 22, 1952.) 


No wonder the cry arises abroad, 
as voiced by the Indian industrialist, 
Minoo R. Masani, “You feed the 
body, but you starve the soul.” Or as 
a young Iranian exclaimed to me, 
“You are building tiled latrines in 
our villages, but what we want is the 
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idea that made America great.” 
The causes of human misery are 
not different in the underdeveloped 
countries from the causes here, and 
are to be sought in the field of hu- 
man relationships of man to God 
and man to man. As management 
economists have discovered, the key 
to rising production is not machines 
but the moral environment in which 
the machines are created. Here is a 
doctrine that accords with traditional 
Americanism and that needs to be 
explored by our policy-makers con- 
cerned with international peace. In 
this area the American government 
can do much toward a better world. 
But the way lies in paths that are 
appropriate to government and not 


in paths that belong to philanthropy 


fe 


and economics. 





FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Phelps 


(Continued from page 4) 


governments must deal with those in 
charge of military and economic 
strategy is a strong deterrent. They 
will be afraid of becoming entangled 
in the cold war and thus losing their 
neutrality. Independent private agen- 
cies working within various coun- 
tries will lack the strong coordinating 
force which government direction 
alone can give. By making technical 
assistance dependent on _ military 
strategy, the United States is revert- 
ing to the discredited policy of buy- 
ing friendship and commanding loy- 
alty by military directives. Finally 
the policy plays into the hands of 
Communist propagandists, who have 


long denounced the Point Four pro- 


gram as an instrument of American 
imperialism. 

President Eisenhower has. said, 
“We must help the free nations to 
help themselves in eradicating condi- 
tions which corrode and destroy the 
will for freedom and democracy 
from within.” To accomplish this, 
he must realize that dill pickles and 
ice cream don’t mix, and Point Four 
and Mutual Security, while a part of 
the United States global program for 
world peace, are equally unmixable. 
To achieve the bold new program, 
to help people to help themselves, to 
retain the goodwill of the people 
already helped by the Point Four 


this 


restored to its original objectives and 


program, program should be 
its original administration. To do 


less is to destroy it. 





Peace Without Negotiations ? 





When former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson and other officials of the 
Truman Administration used to say 
the United States should postpone 
negotiations with the Kremlin until 
it could “negotiate with strength,” 
the possibility apparently was not 
considered that when such a time 
came, the Soviet leaders might not be 
interested in holding a great-power 
conference. 

As a matter of fact, in the imme- 
diate postwar years Moscow had re- 
peatedly indicated its preference for 
bilateral negotiations with Washing- 
ton, on the Realpolitik ground that 
the two superpowers, alone among 
nations, had the resources and the 
influence to determine the destiny of 
the world. In those days the United 
States had no desire to be closeted 
alone with the U.S.S.R. and preferred 
to meet Russian diplomats in larger 
gatherings even if this meant inter- 
minable sessions which usually of- 


fered a platform for Communist 
propaganda. The frustrations of these 
conferences eventually created here 
increasing doubts as to the value of 
any negotiations with the Kremlin 
until the West had restored the bal- 
ance of power in Europe and Asia, 
which had been severely shaken by 
the weakening of Britain and France 
and the 
Japan. 


defeat of Germany and 


Moscow Prefers Téte-a-Téte 


Now that this balance is on the 
point of being restored, Stalin’s suc- 
cessors, while continuing to declare 
that they are ready and willing to 
seek peaceful settlements by all avail- 
able means and urging a five-power 
conference on world problems with 


the 


China, seem less interested in large- 


participation of Communist 


aa 


sians fear that they might be out- 
maneuvered at a four-power confer- 
ence of foreign ministers such as has 
again been proposed by the United 
States, Britain and France in their 


note of October 18 suggesting a 
meeting at Lugano, Switzerland on 
November 9? Or is it because the 
Kremlin hopes to achieve its objec 
tives more effectively through bilat 
eral diplomatic negotiations with na 
tions other than the United States, 
free from the goldfish-bow! publicity 
which has become a concomitant of 
international gatherings? 

No one in the West is so bold as 
to claim intimate knowledge of the 
motives that may animate Soviet poli 
cy. This is the principal reason why 
Sir Winston Churchill favors an in 
formal meeting of heads of state, as 


contrasted with the elaborate prepa 


scale negotiations t ne rations surrounding a conference of 
since 1945, Is that 1e = foreign ministers flanked by numer 
observers have sug is- ous experts, so that the West might 
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at least get a first-hand impression of 
Premier Georgi Malenkov who re- 
mains shrouded in the mystery asso- 


ciated with things unseen. 
Moscow’s reticence about attend 
ing the type of conference thus far 
favored by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, who has been reluc- 
tant to accept the Churchill prescrip- 
tion, may be explained by its unwill- 
ingness to face world scrutiny on 
such issues as the unification of Ger- 
many or the withdrawal of all for- 
eign troops from Austria. On bal- 
ance, however, Russia would seem to 
have as much to gain as to lose by 
settlement of these issues. For ex 
ample, if we want the Russians to 
withdraw their troops from East Ger 
many, Moscow could insist on the 
withdrawal of our troops from West 
Germany, and this would confront 
us with a real dilemma at a time 
when West Germany is as yet un 
armed. Or, as some commentators 
have suggested, the Kremlin may be 
so preoccupied with its own internal 
problems and with the increasingly 
dificult task of controlling its satel- 
lites in Eastern Europe that it might 
prefer to adopt an isolationist stance, 
turning inward as Russia has repeat 
edly done in its history both under 
and under the Commu 


the Tsars 


nists. 

While these various considerations 
play a part in determining the for 
the U.S.S.R., they 


should not obscure a significant de 


eign policy of 


velopment that is, the extent to 


which, without fanfare, the Soviet 
government is realigning its relations 
with other nations through the old- 
fashioned methods of unpublicized 
diplomacy and trade. The most strik 
ing example of this method can be 
seen in the case of France. Capitaliz 
ing on France's well-known fears 
about the restoration of Germany as 
a great military power, the Kremlin 


has reminded the French of the dan- 


gers of the European Defense Com- 
munity (originally proposed by Paris 
to ward off the danger of uncon- 
trolled German rearmament) and 
has hinted at the possibility of some 
form of Franco-Russian security ar- 
rangement, at one time favored by 
General de Gaulle. Meanwhile, the 
right-of-center anti-Communist goy- 
ernment of Premier Joseph Laniel is 
encouraging the expansion of trade 
with the U.S.S.R. through export 
subsidies; and both the public and 
the cabinet in France are torn be- 
tween the desire to end the war in 
Indochina by negotiations with the 
Vietminh and possibly with Peiping 
so as to strengthen the French mili- 
tary position on the Continent as a 
counterweight to Germany and the 
fear that withdrawal from Indochina 
might shake France’s rule in North 
Africa. Comparable moves are being 
made by the Kremlin in other areas 
of the world. In these moves Com- 
munist China serves as a magnet 
for industrial nations which compete 
with each other for markets, notably 


Britain, Germany and Japan. 


No War, No Talks 


If, as is generally assumed, one of 
the principal objectives of the Soviet 
government is to drive wedges into 
the anti-Russian coalition led by the 
United States and to postpone the 
rearmament of Germany and Japan, 
the Kremlin’s current policy of no 
war but also no international nego- 
tiation may achieve considerable suc- 
This 


rather than hindered, by reports that 


cess. policy may be aided, 
Washington, for reasons of economy 
in manpower, material and money, 
may decide to curtail expenditures 
on: “conventional” weapons and con- 
centrate on the output of the “un- 
conventional” atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. 

If these reports should turn out to 
be accurate, our European allies, as 


well as Japan, whose rearmament is 





being urged by Washington, may 
come to the same conclusion—that 
no real purpose will be served in the 
future by the creation of standing 
armies and the accumulation of con- 
ventional armaments, which, rela- 
tively, impose a greater burden on 
their economies than they do on ours. 
But since we have not shared with 
them the secrets of our atomic and 
hydrogen bomb manufacture, they 
may argue in the future that the best 
defense against atomic war is to 
avoid war altogether, thereby carry- 
ing the “neutralist’’ argument to its 
logical conclusion. Such a develop- 
ment would not necessarily invite 
aggression by the U.S.S.R.—at least 
this is the assumption which under- 
lies the calculations of many Euro- 
peans. But it might well leave the 
United States in a position of isola- 
tion, while the major nations of Eu- 
rope, and Japan as well, turn toward 
exploring the possibilities of trade, 
which, rightly or wrongly, they an- 


ticipate in the Communist East. 


President Eisenhower’s statement 
at his press conference on October 
27 shelving the possibility of a top- 
level four-power conference until the 
Kremlin had made a concrete peace 
gesture has already caused the Brit- 
ish press to demand that Churchill 
should “go it alone,” as the conserva- 
tive Daily Mail put it on October 29, 
adding: “A Churchill-Malenkov get- 
together would do no harm and 
might do infinite good.” 


The predicted horrors of nuclear 


destruction may well forestall an- 


The 


peace without the benefit of great- 


other war. world have 


may 
power negotiations. Such a peace, 
however, would gradually bridge the 
gulf which since 1945 has separated 
the non-Communist from the Com- 
munist nations and thereby bring 


about far-reaching changes in the in- 


ternational landscape. 
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promise was not popular even at that 
time. It led to his departure from 
the State Department early in 1947. 
Since then the official point of view 
which opposes compromise has no- 
ticeably hardened. 

It has been hardened by disillusion 
with the results of the Yalta and 
Potsdam conferences in 1945, which 
Americans thought would 
bring about truly representative gov- 
ernment in the Eastern European 
countries and would lead to the uni- 


many 


fication of Germany along lines con- 
sidered wise in Washington. It has 
been hardened also by the course of 
affairs in the Far East, by the spe- 
cial privileges which the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of 1945 gave Russia in Man- 
churia, by the triumph of the Chi- 
nese Communists in the civil war 
that forced 
mainland of China by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, and by Russian 
and Communist Chinese support of 
North Korea in the Korean war. The 
anticompromise point of view has 
been stiffened also by the frequent 
vetoes of the Soviet Union in the 
United Nations Security Council, 
which is the forum for a kind of con- 


the surrender of the 


tinuous negotiation. In sum, the pre- 
vailing American psychological atti- 
tude of hostility to negotiation that 
would involve compromise rests on 


the belief that the Soviet Union has 
increased its power since the end of 
World War II at the expense of the 
United States and through exploita- 
tion of a certain naiveté on the part 
of the diplomatic negotiators Wash- 
ington has used in the past. 


The European approach to the 
Russian problem is at bottom quite 
different from that of the Americans. 
Few Frenchmen share the common 
American view that Russia is an im- 
minent menace. Few Frenchmen, so 
far as one can judge without polling 
the whole country, show bitterness 
about Yalta or Potsdam. But the 
opinion that negotiation is useless be- 
cause nothing would come of it is 
widespread in expert circles. Here 
again, however, there is a sharp con- 
flict, as in the United States, between 
the executive and the legislators. 
While the dominant factions in the 
French cabinet favor the creation of 
the European Defense Community, 
for example, it is doubtful that the 
National Assembly would support its 
creation now. On both sides of the 
Atlantic official efforts to free foreign 
policy from the restraints of popular 
—or parliamentary—psychology sel- 
dom succeed in full. 

Briarr Bo.tes 
Mr. Bolles, formerly Washington corre- 
spondent of the FPA, is now European 


correspondent of The Toledo Blade, with 
headquarters in Paris. 
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REFERENCE Books 


The complexities of our times call for a 
knowledge of innumerable facts in order to 
understand the news of the day in the field 
of international affairs. Reference books 
have therefore become indispensable to all 
those interested in this field. The States- 
man’s Year Book, 1953, by Dr. S. H. Stein- 
berg (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1953, 
$8.00), and the Political Handbook of the 
World, edited by Walter H. Mallory and 
Joseph Barber (New York, Harper, for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1953, $3.75), 
are compact reference books containing up- 
to-date facts and statistics on government, 
industry, resources and many other sub- 
jects abuut every country and territory in 
the world. 

Those wishing more detailed information 
on foreign governments will find it in 
Modern Foreign Governments, by Frederic 
A. Ogg and Harold Zink (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1953, $6.25), and Contemporary 
Foreign Governments, by Herman Beu- 
kema and associates (New York, Rinchart, 
1953, $5.50). 

Almost every reference book carries 
some information about the United Na- 
tions, but for more complete details on the 
international organization use a handy vol- 
ume, published annually, Everyman's United 
Nations (New York, United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information, 1953, $1.50). 
Annual Review, United Nations Affairs, by 
Clyde Eagleton and Richard N. Swift 
(New York, New York University Press, 
1953, $4.50), is a comprehensive survey of 
UN affairs during 1952 presented as a re- 
port of the talks and discussions of the 
Institute for Annual Review of United Na- 
tions Affairs, conducted jointly by New 
York University and the United Nations. 
The Seventh Report of the International 
Labour Office (Geneva, International La- 
bour Office, 1953, $2.50) deals exclusively 
with that specialized agency. 
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